HABITS  OF  THE  DACIAXS.                    IJ

as we have seen from Trajan's Column, while the
nobles, from whose ranks the king and the chief
priest were drawn, were distinguished from the
common herd by the bonnets which covered their
heads. They formed a privileged class, presided at
religious ceremonies, were the leaders of the people
in war and peace, acted as judges and teachers, and
watched over the preservation of ancient customs.
A highly conservative force, we find these " bonneted
men/1 as the Romans called them, in frequent opposi-
tion to the king, if he showed any inclination to grant
popular reforms. They were, in fact, the predecessors
of those Roumanian boyards^ or landed aristocracy,
whom we shall have occasion to mention later on.

Battle and the chase were the most serious business
of the Dacians3 existence, and Ovid, who knew them
well, said that their appearance reminded him of
Mars himself. But they had other and more peace-
ful activities. Agriculture was of such importance
even at that early date, that a great official was told
off to watch over it. The studs of the Dacian
monarchs were deservedly famous, and the country
produced large herds of cattle. The gold and silver
mines of Transylvania were worked before the
Roman occupation, and yielded the precious metals,
which were manufactured into ornaments by skilled
native artificers. That Dacia carried on a consider-
able trade with the outside world is proved by the
number of foreign coins found there ; its situation on
the Danube naturally favoured the growth of its
commerce. But there were few towns, for the popu-
lation was scattered. Sarmizegethusa was practically
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